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France was brought about by the dogged determina-
tion of the rulers of that country not to allow any
measure of even the most moderate reform. He
went over again, although with greater dexterity and
effect, the argument of Sir Robert Inglis, in favour of
the close borough system. " Consider," he urged,
" the number of men who had guided and illumined
the House of Commons, and who might never have
had a chance of finding a seat there if it were not for
the existence of those small close boroughs which
the present measure proposed altogether to dis-
franchise." He ran, indeed, over a glittering bead-roll
of names. Burke, Pitt, Fox, Plunket, Canning,
Brougham, and many other great men were all
returned in the first instance for close boroughs at the
nomination of a patron. This same kind of argu-
ment was used many years later by Peel's greatest
parliamentary successor, Mr. Gladstone. The argu-
ment, of course, leaves out of all account the infinite
anomalies and abominations which the old system
brought with it: the patronage, the bribery, the
corruption, the subjection of the nation's best interests
to the caprice or the selfish purposes of a few owners
of the soil. The fact could not be disputed that
there were owners of boroughs here and there
generous and enlightened enough to see the merits of
men like Burke and Plunket and Canning, and to
hand over to them constituencies which they could
not possibly have purchased for themselves. But has
it ever been shown that a great and populous borough
would be in the least degree less likely than a patron
or a close corporation to appreciate the gifts of such